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needless to speak. They have long taken their
place as something higher even than literary
classics. As years began to dull the old pene-
tration of a mind which had once approached,
like other youths, the shield of human nature
from the golden side, and had been eager to
"clear a passage for just government," Words-
worth lost his Interest in progress. Waterloo
may be taken for the date at which his social
grasp began to fail, and with it his poetic glow.
He opposed Catholic emancipation as stubbornly
as Eklon, and the Eeforni Bill as bitterly as
Croker. For the practical reforms of his day,
even in education, for which he had always
spoken up, Wordsworth was not a force. His
heart clung to England as he found it. " This
concrete attachment to the scenes about him/7
says Mr. Myers, " had always formed an important
element in his character. Ideal politics, whether
in Church or State, had never occupied his mind,
which sought rather to find its informing prin-
ciple^ embodied in the England of his own day."
This flowed, we may suppose, from Burke. In
a passage in the seventh Book of the Prelude, he
describes, in lines a little prosaic but quite true,